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THE EDITOR'S, DIARY. 



A Pert Communication. 

We have received the following letter from a lady in high 
society, with whose request that we omit her name because of its 
prominence we considerately comply: 

" New Yoek. 

" Sib, — Generally I do not read anything but the ' Smart Set ' and 
' Town Topics,' but happening to go into Jack's room the other day I 
picked up a number of your magazine and looked through the titles. 
Why in the world Jack takes it I can't think, unless to read himself 
to sleep, but the name of the last article (about the Decalogue not mean- 
ing women) caught my eye and I read it through. Jack says you are 
a great cynic, whatever that is, and it was all a joke; but I believe you 
were in earnest, and I am writing to tell you that I think it is awfully 
decent of you to take that view. 

" I used to hear the Commandments read in church and supposed they 
applied to everybody. I had forgotten about them as I haven't time 
nowadays to go to church (Sunday is my busiest day), but I hunted up 
a Prayer Book and went through them to see (if you were mistaken) 
just how I stood. The first and second we may as well take together, 
and I am sure I am all right there. Some of my friends are Catholics 
and worship the Saints, but as for me I don't worship anything or any- 
body. I am pretty sure, too, about the third, for though I do use 
certain expletives upon occasion, that isn't taking the Lord's name in 
vain, is it? The fourth, of course, applies only to the Jews. We Chris- 
tians haven't any Sabbath, so how could we keep it holy? I let that pass. 

" As to the fifth, papa and mama were queer, and though after I was 
married I used to visit them occasionally, I couldn't help feeling glad 
they never wanted to come to New York. However, they are dead now, 
and as they left me all their money, I can easily honor their memory. 
Now we come to the Sixth. I don't think I ever killed anybody. To be 
sure, my motor-car ran over a little boy and he was taken up dead, 
but the man who had to inquire into it (I believe they called him a 
Coroner) was a dear, and said it was entirely accidental. However, 
Jack sent the boy's father a big check, and I told Pierre he really must 
be careful. He said, as he always does, * Qui, Madame,' but he knows 
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I love to go fast, and if people will get in the way, why they must take 
the chances. Old Dr. Grout goes about saying that if we don't have a 
lot of children we are no better than murderers; but every one knows 
he is entirely out of date, and we know our own business, I fancy. 

" I suppose the Seventh is the reason the Bishops are making such a 
fuss about divorce. Billy Waterford, who is a great wit, says he has 
heard that the Bible says Bishops must have only one wife, and he 
supposes that is why they are so furious. For my part, I despise such 
bigotry. Why, there were Sally Seymour and Reggie Amington. Not 
a Rector in town, nor even a curate, would marry them, just because 
they both happened to be divorced, and Reggie had to motor up to 
Providence and bring down to Newport some sort of a judge, a. weird- 
looking man, Sally says. However, he married them somewhere in 
Sally's house, and she didn't have the least little bit of a wedding. Per- 
fectly ghastly, wasn't it? I don't see why divorces are any one's busi- 
ness, except the parties'. Sometimes I meet my first husband at din- 
ners. He says, ' Hello, Polly,' and I say, ' Hello, Jim,' so there is no 
ill-feeling between us, and what is it to anybody else? Just now, Jim 
is married to an actress he picked up in Paris. 

" One nice thing about being divorced is, you generally get rid of a 
lot of horrid relations-in-law, and this brings me to the Eighth Com- 
mandment. Jim's Aunt Martha, a regular old frump, used to lecture 
me about my not paying my modiste. She said it wasn't honest. But 
Corinna's bills are absolutely frightful, and if there is any dishonesty 
about it, she is the one. Somebody gave a few of us the tip that the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company was going to fail, and we rushed our 
money out just in season. Uncle John asked me if I thought it was 
an honest proceeding. I don't see why not. You can't steal your own 
money, can you? As to paying bills, there are so many things one has 
to pay ready money for, and I am always very particular about paying 
my losses at Bridge. 

" The Ninth is about scandal, I suppose. Well, I may say something 
about some one that is not entirely true, but no doubt other women do 
the same about me, so that makes it even. 

"The Tenth, as you do truly say, shows on its very face that it is 
intended for men only. Women wouldn't be told not to covet a neighbor's 
wife. So we may dismiss it without further notice. Now, my dear sir, 
I must say again how much I thank you for your instructions, and I want 
to ask you if you couldn't get the 'Smart Set' to copy your article, 
so that all women may read it." 

The shallow pertness of this communication deprives it of any 
claim to consideration; and yet, in all seriousness, we are dis- 
posed to believe that it fairly illustrates the mental and moral 
quality of a small class, within a larger one, kept constantly in 
evidence by the daily press as worthy, if not of emulation, at least 
of admiration. 



